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A philosophical romance 
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... close your eyes with holy dread 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

(Coleridge, Kubla Khan) 
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The text reproduced in the following pages reached me in 
a package with a mysterious note from one David Wood. I 
decided to make it available because, in my opinion, it 
deserves to be widely known. 

D. R. Khashaba 


September 3, 2018 



Shortly before he passed away Stefan Hawkford confided 
to his intimates that he had cracked the puzzle of the 
Arrow of Time. He said he made a journey to 2998 and as 
evidence brought back with him a highly sophisticated 
digital pointer accessing a special issue of RECORD, 
Journal of Historical Studies, dated September 2998. By 
special permission I downloaded that special issue of 
RECORD comprising a research paper by Professor Shuft 
Manam, historian of thought, contents of which I 
transcribed in these sheets. 


I have taken one necessary liberty with the text. 
Naturally I have found the thirtieth-century English of 
Professor Shuft Manam differing from ours in this second 
decade of the twenty-first century perhaps even more 
markedly than ours differs from that of Chaucer’s time. 
We modernize old texts for today’s readers; conversely, to 
make the language of the thirtieth century understandable 
to our readers we have to resort to the reverse process. 
Just as if hypothetically we had to make a text of, say, 
Daniel Dennett (b.1942) or Peter Singer (b.1946) available 
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to readers of the thirtieth century we would have to 
‘futurize’ the language, to make the text of Professor Shuft 
Manam accessible to today’s readers I had to ‘antiquitize’ 
his language. I altered orthography and syntax and 
replaced certain words the meaning of which obviously 
differed from what they mean to us. I left unchanged a few 
usages that I thought would be easily understandable, to 
give a feel of futurity. 

David Wood 

September 3, 2018 



RECORD 


Journal of Historical Studies 
September 2998 

Editor’s Note 

We are pleased to present to our Readers this Special Issue 
of RECORD as our humble contribution to the celebration 
of the first millennium [a garbled line which I could not 
make out. DW[. Professor Shuft Manam, historian of 
thought, has kindly contributed a valuable study on the 
Three Revolutions which we are sure our Readers will find 
as invigorating as it is enlightening. 

NS 

September 2998 



THE THREE REVOLUTIONS 


By Shuft Manam 
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PREFACE 

The term ‘Third Revolution’ is now well-established in our 
culture, especially in the field of the history of thought, and 
the course of progress since the near-miraculous discovery 
of the roots of the Third Revolution in the twenty-third 
century of the Gregorian Calendar is studied at all levels 
of our educational system. But not so well-known or so 
widely are the circumstances of the First and the Second 
Revolutions nor is the inception of the Third Revolution 
itself known in as much detail as it merits. Hence these are 
the aspects I wish to concentrate on in this study. 
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GENERAL INTRIDUCTION 

The Hellenes of the seventh or sixth centuries prior to the 
Gregorian Calendar - all glory to them - were neither an 
isolated phenomenon nor a miraculous crop. There were 



wise women and men before and after them. There were 
individuals, even among the most primitive peoples, who 
wrestled with the puzzles of nature and who were filled 
with 6 awe and wonder at the starry heavens above and the 
moral sense within us’ (to borrow the classic phrase of 
Kant, 1724-1804 GC). Heraclitus, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, had had their equals in India, in Persia, in 
China, in Egypt, even if they remain unnamed. 

But Socrates (470-399 BGC) had two profound 
insights that should have constituted an epochal advance 
for human intelligence (I am trying to choose my words 
very carefully) and Plato (428-348 BGC) worked those two 
insights into the only permissible mode of metaphysical 
philosophy. Somehow inexplicably the hoped-for-advance 
did not come about until towards the end of the third 
decade of the twenty-third century of the Gregorian 
Calendar. 

Needless to say, in all I write in this study I depend 
primarily and basically on the texts discovered in 2229 GC 
in near-perfect condition. Thank Heavens gone are the 
days when scholars and researchers had to clutter their 
papers with cross-references, now that at the present state 



of the ongoing digital evolution you will get the source and 
the text alluded to at a whisper to your nozzle-pilot. 
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HOW THE THIRD REVOLUTION CAME ABOUT 

At this point I thought it appropriate to anticipate the 
historical sequence by relating the extraordinary 
circumstances of the inception of the Third Revolution, the 
first millennium of which we are celebrating. 

I will speak at the appropriate point in this study of 
the conditions that prevail in the bleak age following the 
Second Revolution, miserable conditions that continued 
until, by one of those strange turns of fate, a young 
Russian student of history, Dimitri Raphaelowsky, in 
September 2229, had the odd idea of rummaging through 
the digital dumps of the preceding few centuries, without 
any clear intent or purpose. And what did he come up 
with? A whole set of digital files Of one 1illegible ], and that 
was the start of the Third Revolution. 

A dedicated team of historians, philologists, poets, 
novelists, essayists, divided into nine sub-research-units, 
systematically and diligently studied the texts (some were 
shreds of unconnected digital notations). Personally I 
consider it a stroke of luck, if not of Divine Providence, 
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that despite the prevalence of references to philosophy in 
the texts, none of the then professional philosophers or so- 
called historians of philosophy were invited to join or 
volunteered to join the study team. The rest is what our 
schoolchildren read in their books of modern history. 

Thus today in September 2998 we are celebrating the first 
millennium of the first appearance of [a garbled line[ in 
September 1998. 

For some reason Dimitri Raphaelowsky liked to refer 
to the so-to-say disinterred philosopher as ‘Plotinus the 
Second’ or ‘Plotinus II’. Since this pseudonym caught the 
fancy of students of philosophy and is now commonly used 
I too will be mostly referring to the philosopher in what 
follows by this apt pseudonym. 

4 

ORIGIN OF THE FIRST REVOLUTION 

A 

TWO SOCRATIC INSIGHTS 

Socrates began, as ‘Plotinus II’ noted, from the view that 
what makes human beings human is that in all they do 
intentionally they are moves by ideas, values, ideals, and 
purposes, wholesome or depraved, that arise in the mind 
and have no place other than the mind (cp. adequate and 



inadequate ideas in Spinoza, 1632-1677 GC). Socrates was 
in the first place concerned with moral ideas and values, 
but Plotinus II suggests that at one time Socrates had 
something similar to the amazing experience described by 
Helen Keller (1880-1968 GC) when she suddenly realized 
that w-a-t-e-r finger-inscribed by her inspired teacher on 
Helen’s palm MEANT the cool nice thing flowing over her 
hand. Plotinus II suggests that in the same way Socrates 
suddenly saw that 5he essence of all understanding is a 
flash-light projected by the mind on something that 
previously was meaningless. Socrates explains that at 
length in the ‘autobiographical’ passage of the Phaedo 
(96a-101e) which the professional philosophers and 
scholars were completely blind to and remained blind to 
even after Plotinus II had repeatedly expounded and 
explicated its profound implications. That state of 
psychotic denial among the learned continued until the 
epoch-making 2229 discovery of texts. 

The second Socratic crucial insight was made plain by 
Socrates in the same passage. He saw that empirical 
science cannot EXPLAIN anything. Socrates exemplifies 
that by the instance of his remaining in prison to drink the 
drug at the appointed hour rather than acceding to his 
friends’ arranging for hid escape. Science can only give an 
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outward description which cannot answer questions of 
purpose. Only his ideas and ideals of justice, loyalty, non¬ 
retaliation of harm, only these ideas, right or wrong, can 
answer the question WHY Socrates willingly acts thus. 
Plotinus II repeatedly and emphatically insists that what 
Socrates says remains true of empirical science at all times 
however advanced and however sophisticated iy may be. 

In the same passage Socrates also depicts and clarifies 
the difference between the empirical (scientific) account of 
growth (of the human body for instance or of a plant) on 
the one side and on the other side the meaningful idea of 
6 growth’ which makes the successive, disparate 
happenings have an integrative meaning to us. In the 
twentieth century GC Alfred North Whitehead (1861- 
1947) incorporated this understanding in his Process and 
Reality (1927-28). (Next to Plato Whitehead was perhaps 
the philosopher Plotinus II wrote most about.) 

Plato makes Socrates give his explanation amid much 
digression and meandering, leading up to the explicit 
announcement of two closely-related decisions, the second 
being simply an extension of the first: 
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(1) His renunciation of physical investigation not 
as unworthy in itself, but as simply ‘not his thing’; he 
says as much at his trial (Apology 19b-c). 

(2) His clear-cut decision to have nothing to do 
with investigation eis ergous (into things) but to 
confine himself to investigation eis logous (into ideas). 

In the context of the ‘autobiographical’ passage 
beginning at Phaedo 95e, which Plotinus II sees as an 
integral whole (however we or others may choose to 
interpret the rest of the Phaedo ) Plotinus II affirms that 
Socrates’ renunciation of physical investigation and his 
decision to confine himself to examining all questions eis 
logous (in ideas) amounted to no less than setting up two 
radically separate fields of thought: 

(1) Science, including all empirically-oriented 
philosophical disciplines, whose cardinal principle is 
objectivity, which gives us factual knowledge, but 
neither insight into the inner reality of things nor the 
understanding of our own inner reality which alone is 
wisdom. 

(2) Philosophy in its original comprehensive sense 
including poetry, drama, fiction, in other words, all 
free creative thinking and creative expression. This 
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gives us insight into and understanding of ourselves, 
which, as we already said, is all the wisdom proper for 
and accessible to human beings. Shakespeare (1564- 
1616) did not care a whit whether there had ever been 
a flesh-and-blood Hamlet or Lear. A Black Hole 
swallowing the entire solar system is as nothing beside 
the compassion of Yeats’s (1865-1939 GC) “Come 
away o human child”. 

Plotinus II points out that Socrates when approaching 
these two crucial decisions, amplifies leisurely on the 
subject of intelligible ideas and patiently explains that a 
beautiful object is only seen to be beautiful in the light of 
the Intelligible Beauty bred by the mind. That leisurely 
meandering amplification, valuable in itself, obscures the 
crucial core in casual reading. Plotinus II in his last known 
work [a garbled line ] carries out a delicate operation of 
textual surgery, extracting the essence of Socrates’ 
message from the surrounding non-essential matter. I will 
give that revealing piece of excavation in Plotinus II’s own 
words: 

“Jumping over the digression and putting together 
edoxe toinun moi ... met a tauta , epeide apeireka ta onta 
skopon (99d) and edoxe de moi chrenai eis tous logous 
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kataphugonta en ekeinois skopein ton onton ten 
aletheian. 99d+99e. [See translation below.] 

I will also quote the remarks Plotinus II appends to 
this, much abridged: 

“Translation of this bit of text is very tricky because of 
the words that have a special meaning in Plato. Thus 
ta onta for Plato does not mean ‘the realities’ in the 
ordinary connotation, i.e. physical ‘realities’ which for 
Plato are shadows, but intelligible realities. Again 
aletheia which commonly means ‘truth’, in Plato more 
often than not means ‘reality’ so that ton onton ten 
aletheian may be rendered by the quaint phrase ‘the 
reality of realities’.... Perhaps we can escape the worst 
errors of translators if we say: ‘I thought that as I had 
given up the examination of actual things ... I thought 
that I should take refuge in ideas, and examine in 
them the truth of realities.’ ...” 
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ORIGIN OF THE FIRST REVOLUTION 

B 

PLATO’S MIRACLE 

Plato, according to Plotinus II, absorbed fully the Socratic 
insights. What we know of the external world including 
our body, the Tacts’ the empirical scientists worship, are 
evanescent shadows. Kant, some twenty-three centuries 
after Plato, calls them phenomena and asserts that they 
give us no understanding of things. (See “Second 
Revolution” below.) Thus the First and the Second 
Revolutions agree in declaring that ‘scientific knowledge’ 
does not relate to the inner reality of things; and that 
would be a central tenet of the Third Revolution. 

On the other hand, in our inner musings, reflections 
and examinations of our own minds we, hopefully, shed 
light on our aims, values, and purposes (this is all the 
wisdom possible to a human being) but attain no definite 
truth that can be put in any determinate form of words or 
thought. This goes well with what we read in the Phaedrus: 
“He who thinks, then, that he has left behind him any art 
in writing, and he who receives it in the belief that 
anything in writing will be clear and certain, would be an 
utterly simple person ...” (Phaedrus 275c-d, tr. Fowler.) 
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Of all that has come down to us from Plato these are¬ 
as Plotinus II asserts - what we can and have to take in all 
seriousness along with the interpretation Socrates gives to 
the oracle Chaerephon brought down from the Dekphi: 
“He among you, o humans, is most wise who, like Socrates, 
knows that he is truly worth nothing in respect of wisdom” 
{Apology 23b). 

Not only the Timaeus and the Phaedrus , says Plotinus 
II, but even the Theaetetus and the Republic are strictly for 
Plato playthings, childish baubles, and if we fail to 
understand this we fail to understand Plato. Are they 
worthless then? Don’t blaspheme! Is Alice in Wonderland 
worthless or the tales of Hans Christian Andersen 
worthless? 

For Plato, says Plotinus II, had a divine child eternally 
inhabiting the inner folds of his heart, or say, he was truly 
an Olympian god and in his most serious moments shared 
the thundering laughter of the Olympian tribe. 

Plotinus II sums up Plato’s miraculous feat thus: 

Clearly seeing that that the only reality we know is our 
inner reality and fully comprehending that our inner 
reality is strictly ineffable, Plato understood that our 
insights into our inner reality can only be intimated in 
myth and parable and metaphor. All mystics have always 
sensed this. All poets know this in their heart of hearts. But 
Plato first brought this out explicitly and lucidly thus 
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opening to us the way to profound metaphysical insight 
while preserving the Principle of Philosophical Ignorance. 
This was the Platonic miracle. 
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MODERN HISTORY OF THOUGHT 

A 

PRE-KANTIAN 

Had the learned understood and adhered to the Socratic- 
Platonic radical separation of investigation into objects 
and investigation into ideas, science would have gone on to 
give us knowledge and philosophy to give us vision and 
understanding, a view Plotinus II never wearied of harping 
on. But somehow this was missed even by Plato’s 
immediate successors at the Academy. 

With the tremendous successes of science and 
technology from the seventeenth century GC onwards, 
things got completely muddled. Scientists haughtily 
claimed they were the possessors of all wisdom, if they 
deigned to make mention of wisdom. Metaphysicians like 
Leibniz (1646-1716 GC) and Wolff (1679-1754 GC), 
following Descartes’s (1596-1650 GC) barren rationalism, 
thought they could give true accounts of the structure and 
workings of the physical universe by sheer reasoning. 
Hume (1711-1776GC) suggested that all metaphysical 
works be committed to the flames. 
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THE SECOND REVOLUTION 

Kant (1724-1804) for a long time did scientific work side 
by side with logic and metaphysics, just as Descartes or 
Leibniz did and taught his students the dogmatic 
metaphysics of Leibniz and Wolff. But there came a time 
when he suspected that Hume had a point though not the 
whole truth. He arrived at a watered-down and much- 
complicated variation of the Socratic view (but not the 
Platonic development). 

Before Kant statements (judgments, propositions) 
were divided into: (1) analytic a priori true statements, 
and (2) synthetic a posteriori statements the truth or 
falsehood of which can only be ascertained by empirical 
examination. (I am not aiming at accuracy here. The 
Rationalist-Empiricist controversy was much extended 
and much complicated.) Kant by a stroke of genius 
introduced a third kind: (3) synthetic a priori statements. 
These are constructions of the mind using ‘concepts of the 
understanding’ (= Socrates’ intelligible ideas, Plato’s 
forms). 

Hume had rightly said that there are no causes to be 
found in nature. Kant, re-discovering Socrates’ insight, 
saw that the mind brings forth ideas to lend meaning to 
naturally meaningless things. The mind creates the 
concept ‘cause’ to give intelligibility to two successive 
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events where empirical investigation can discern no factual 
connection, as Hume rightly observed. 

Had Kant been understood and heeded this would 
have been practically a revival of the Socratic-Platonic 
division of labour between science and philosophy. Thus 
Kant distinguished two kinds or areas of thought: The 
investigation of things in nature with the help of concepts 
of the understanding, applied to the meaningless raw 
impressions that are all we receive from the outer world. 
Accordingly empirical investigation gives us the practical, 
useful, organized information on which our material 
civilization (as distinct from culture) is based. Plato in the 
‘divided line’ {Republic 509d-511e) names this kind of 
knowledge dianoia. On the other hand reflection on the 
pure ideas of reason (for Kant as well as for Socrates- 
Plato) cannot give us knowledge about things in nature. 
(We will forgo Kant’s betrayal of his own better reason by 
allowing his Christian faith to mislead him into making the 
pure ideas of Practical Reason give us factual knowledge 
about God and immortality.) 
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MODERN HISTORY OF THOUGHT 

B 

POST-KANTIAN 

I find it a complete mystery that the sharpest minds in the 
nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first centuries failed to 
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understand the essence of Kant’s philosophy apart from 
the tortuous structures, analyses, and derivations with 
which he burdened his works. While professional 
philosophers neglected Kant, erudite scholars busied 
themselves with Kant’s convoluted structures without 
taking note of the good insights buried under them. 

Thus the Second Revolution was proclaimed by Kant 
loud and clear and he suggestively named it a Copernican 
revolution, to be no more heeded than a voice crying in the 
wilderness. Good scientists went on doing bad metaphysics 
and astute metaphysicians continued to do rotten physics 
and cosmogony. 

From what evidence we can gather, five bleak 
centuries passed after Kant’s departure and the human 
intellect remained as confounded as if what we have 
alluded to as the First and the Second Revolutions had 
never taken place. Scientists claimed all knowledge and all 
wisdom. What still went on in academia under the name of 
philosophy, a plethora of unrelated technical disciplines 
modelled on the empirical sciences, trudged on, as void of 
meaning and of use as ever. (In some of Plotinus II’s 
papers he named them the husk-splitters.) Plotinus II’s 
name and Plotinus II’s works did not survive him. Nothing 
could be ascertained about Plotinus II’s demise; all we 
know is that in 2018 GC, when he was 91, he made his last 
book freely available to readers in his usual manner. 
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CONCLUSION 

These sorry conditions apparently would have remained 
unchanged - no one can say for how much longer - had 
not the discoveries of 2229 GC mercifully occurred. I have 
already, anticipating the historical sequence, related early 
in this study the circumstances of the discovery of what 
has come to be known as the texts of the Third Revolution. 


There is no more for me to say other than to felicitate 
all thoughtful women and men all over the world on the 
occasion of our celebrating in this September 2998 the first 
millennium of the first appearance of [a garbled line[ in 
September 1998. 

Shuft Manam 
Historian of Thooght 
September 3, 2998 


Reproduced from the special issue of RECORD, Journal of 
Historical Studies dated September 2998. 

David Wood 

September 3, 2018 
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